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By H. H. 


When a resident of any town or 
city in the state, belonging to either 
of the great political parties, receives 
the nomination of that party, through 
its duly accredited representatives, for 
the highest office in the gift of the peo- 
ple, he has been accorded a distinction 
of which he may justly feel proud, 
especially when it has come without 
seeking or solicitation on his part. 
Any man in any community who has 
been thus honored, becomes an object 
of interest and pride to the people of 
that community, regardless of party 
or ereed ; and if it so be that his eapac- 
ity is manifest, his fitness unques- 
tioned, and his integrity unassailable, 
that interest and pride naturally be- 
comes stronger and deeper. 

For the third time in its history, a 
citizen of the town of Antrim, was 
thus honored when, at the state con- 
vention in Concord, on the twenty- 
fifth day of September last, the Dem- 
ocratic party designated Hon. Nathan 
C. Jameson as its candidate for gov- 
ernor, the same having been done 
unanimously and by acclamation, not 
only without expectation or solicita- 
tion on his part, but wholly to his sur- 
prise, no thought of any such action 
on the part of the convention having 
entered his mind when he left home 
on the day previous to participate in 
the deliberations of that body and the 
meeting of the Democratic state com- 
mittee, preliminary thereto. 

That the people of Antrim duly ap- 
preciate the honor conferred, through 
the selection of one of their citizens 


Metcalf 


as a candidate for the chief magis- 
tracy of the state, and that they enter- 
tain a full measure of respect for their 
townsman, thus distinguished, was 
well demonstrated by the public re- 
ception accorded Mr. Jameson, at the 
town hall, on the evening of Octo- 
ber 4, when they came from all parts 
of the town, to the number of nearly 
five hundred, men and women, old and 
young, without distinction of party or 
sect, to pay their respects and extend 
their congratulations, all the resident 
clergymen of the town taking promi- 
nent part in the demonstration. 

The people of the state at large 
are, or at least should be, in- 
terested in the life and character of 
any man who is presented as a 
candidate for election to high office 
at their hands. The writer, there- 
fore, ventures to present a brief out- 
line of the career of Mr. Jameson for 
the pages of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
at the risk of repeating certain facts 
given in the sketch of the town of An- 
trim, which appeared in the number 
of this publication issued for June, 
1902, which may be recalled by such 
of its present readers as were then re- 
ceiving it, but whose interest therein 
may properly be renewed at the pres- 
ent time. 

NATHAN CLEAVES JAMESON, oldest 
son of Nathan W. C. and Caroline E. 
(Mixer) Jameson, is a native of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., born May 4, 1849, but 
removed with his parents to Antrim, 
his father’s native town, two years af- 
ter his birth. Thomas Jameson, 
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great-grandfather of Nathan C., a 
native of Dunbarton and a gallant sol- 
dier in the war for independence, had 
settled in the town in 1783, and here 
had been the family home. Here his 
father, son of James and Doreas 
Woodbury (Cleaves) Jameson, was 
born, July 19, 1818, and here he still 
resides, in good health for a man of 
his advanced years. 

Attending the Antrim public 
schools in childhood and early youth, 
and the Henniker and Phillips Ando- 
ver academies for a time, Mr. Jame- 
son commenced business life in Boston 
at the age of seventeen, engaging in 
the hat, cap and fur trade, where he 
continued a dozen years or more, until 
1879, when he removed to New York 
City and engaged in the straw goods 
commission business, continuing most 
successfully for 20 years, for the last 
10 as a member of the firm of Tenney, 
Dupee & Jameson, which house had 
the unquestioned reputation of sell- 
ing more straw hats for men and boys 
than any other concern in the country. 

Retiring from business life in 1899, 
on account of impaired health, Mr. 
Jameson has since lived in Antrim, 
where he always had his home and 
legal residence, in fact, having pur- 
chased the fine estate of the late Hon. 
Luke Woodbury and greatly improved 
the same from time to time. The sur- 
rounding grounds ineluding some 
twenty acres, extend to the Contoo- 
cook River; while he has extensive out 
lands, amounting to about three hun- 
dred acres. 

Mr. Jameson has been conspicuous 
in public affairs in the town of An- 
trim formany years,and has been par- 
ticularly active in political matters as 
a representative Democrat and con- 
sistent supporter of the principles and 
policy of his party. He has served as 
moderator of town and school meet- 
ings, and was chosen representative 
from Antrim in the Legislature of 
1875, being one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the house, and again in 1876. 
He was also elected a delegate to the 
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Constitutional Convention in the lat- 
ter year; and in 1887 served in the 
State Senate from his district, receiv- 
ing the Democratic nomination for 
president of that body, and the vote 
of eight of his associates to eleven cast 
for the Republican candidate—Hon. 
Frank D. Currier, present representa- 
tive in Congress from this district. He 
was one of the alternate delegates to 
the National Convention of his party 
which met in Chicago in 1892, and 
was named on the Democratic electo- 
‘al ticket for New Hampshire in 1896 
and again in 1900. He has been 
prominent in the councils of his party 
for many years, attending its state 
conventions and actively participat- 
ing in its committee work in numerous 
campaigns. 

In view of some of the questions 
and issues that are now prominently 
at the front, Mr. Jameson takes a par- 
donable pride in the record of his leg- 
islative service. In the House, in 
1875, he introduced a resolution which 
was adopted, memorializing Congress 
for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments at the earliest practicable time. 
In the Senate of 1887, in which, by the 
way, he served as a member of the 
committees on judiciary, banks and 
agriculture, he introduced the bill, 
which passed both branches and _ be- 
came a law, making election day a le- 
gal holiday. He made a_ strong, 
though unsuccessful effort, also, to 
amend the bill, after its introduction, 
by a provision making it unlawful for 
any person or corporation to compel 
any man to labor on election day 
Upon his motion, also, at this session, 
the committee on rules was instructed 
to report an amendment to the rules, 
creating a committee on labor, in ad- 
dition to the standing committees of 
the Senate, which was done, and the 
amendment adopted. During the ses- 
sion he also gave his support to an- 
other measure in the interests of labor, 
in the shape of a bill providing for 
the weekly payment of employés. 

It is of special interest to note, in 
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view of the prevalent agitation con- 
cerning what is denominated the‘‘ free 
pass evil,’’ against which both politi- 
cal parties stand committed in their 
recently adopted platforms, that Mr 
Jameson introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate at this time, before any public dis- 
cussion of the question had been en- 
gaged in, in opposition to free rail- 
road passes, and consistently sup- 
ported the same ; he and one other sen- 
ator only, voting for the measure 
upon the question of final passage. 
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days’ attendance during the session, 
when he was unable to be present, the 
state treasurer’s receipt for which he 
still has in his possession. This is be- 
lieved to be the only case on record in 
the state, of the return of unearned 
compensation for legislative service; 
though were all legislators to pursue 
this course, thousands of dollars would 
be saved to the treasury at each ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Jameson comes of stanch Seotch 
Presbyterian ancestry, and is natu- 





Residence of Hon. Nathan C. Jameson, Antrim 


It may also be mentioned in demon- 
stration of Mr. Jameson’s sense of 
honor and justice, standing out prom- 
inently in these days of inattention to 
duty and complaint about insufficient 
compensation on the part of legisla- 
tors, that when at the close of the ses- 


sion he had been paid in full, with the’ 


other members, the compensation then 
being $3.00 per day, with mileage to 
and from the capital as at present, he 
refunded to the treasury $51 for 17 


rally and consistently affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Chureh of Antrim, 
one of the few long established 
churches of that denomination in the 
state, and he has always been strongly 
interested in its prosperity. He 
was chairman of the building com- 
mittee having in charge the erection 
of the present fine church edifice, and 
donated the land upon which it 
stands. He was for a time superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School and 
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considered one of the most efficient 
the school ever had, the interest and 
attendance manifestly increasing dur- 
ing his ineumbency. His devotion to 
the welfare and interests of the de- 
nomination and the advancement of 
the cause of Christianity in general, 
has always been recognized and ap- 
preciated, and this was manifested in 
a striking manner when, at the meet- 
ing of the Presbytery. of Boston, em- 
bracing most of the Presbyterian 
churches in New England, in Antrim, 
on October 4, a resolution was passed 
expressing the appreciation by the 
Presbytery of the honor conferred in 
the nomination of their fellow-Pres- 
byterian for governor of New Hamp- 
shire, and extending best wishes for 
his success. 

Rev. Warren R. Cochrane, D. D., 
of the Presbyterian Church, the well- 
known historian of Antrim, his fel- 
low-citizen, neighbor and pastor, who 
has known him intimately for years, 
though not politically in accord with 
Mr. Jameson, unhesitatingly says of 
him: ‘‘He is thoroughly moral and 
upright, honest, just and conscien- 
tious, able and fearless, and will do 
his duty, as he sees it, under all cir- 
cumstances. The interests of the 
state would be entirely safe in his 
hands.’’ 

In his speech before the convention 
by which he was nominated for gov- 
ernor, after expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the high honor which had come 
to him, unexpected and unsought, as 
well as his hearty endorsement of the 
platform which had been adopted, Mr. 
Jameson said: ‘‘In case your nomi- 
nation should be ratified at the polls 
I pledge myself to do all in my power 
to assist in accomplishing the reforms 
which we all so much desire, and I 
also pledge myself, so far as able, to 
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thoroughly enforce all laws upon our 
statute books, impartially, without 
fear or favor; and I will also say that, 
in ease I should be elected governor, 
any measure advocated and passed by 
a corrupt lobby, inimical to the best 
interests of the state, would receive 
my prompt veto.’’ 

Mr. Jameson united in marriage 
Mareh 15, 1871, with Miss Idabel 
Butler, daughter of the late John 
D. Butler of Bennington, a lady 
of fine culture and accomplishments, 


educated in the Milford and New 
London academies, whose gracious 
manner and courteous hospitality 


have ever enhanced the charms of a 
delightful home and of the social 
life of the community. They have 
four children: John Butler, born 
August 2, 1873; Robert Willis, July 
23, 1875: James Walker, May 28, 
1878, and Isabel Burnham, October 
11, 1883. The oldest son, John B., 
who was educated in the schools and 
College of the City of New York, was 
for some time in business in New York 
and later traveled extensively in Eu- 
repe. He was a delegate to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention in Kan- 
sas City in 1900, and is at present sec- 
retary of the Democratic state com- 
mittee. Robert W. is an active young 
business man in New York. James 
W., a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity of the class of 1901, and of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University, and who also 
pursued his medical studies in Ger- 
many, is now a member of the staff of 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York City. He has been twice 
abroad, going last with his parents 
and sister, Miss Isabel (the latter an 
accomplished young lady who resides 
at home), on an extended tour, occu- 
pying several months, last year. 

















They Never Grow Old 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


Some people never do grow old, 
Their lives are always bright and gay, 
Though silver threads among the gold 
Tell how the years have flown away. 
The dreams of youth may lose their charms, 
The morning light may turn to shade 
And still they gather in their arms 
Rich treasures that shall never fade. 


Some people never will grow old. 
For them the flowers are ever fair, 
Their hearts are thrilled with joys untold, 
The birds are singing everywhere. 
They sing amidst the fragrant bowers 
Where the low trailing May vines bloom, 
They sing to cheer the lonely hours 
Of cold December’s storm and gloom. 


Some people never can grow old, 
What if their way is dark or bright? 
The clouds above the mountains rolled 
Are tinged with changing hues of light. 
They see the sombre shadows lift 
And God’s bright sunshine streaming through, 
And eatech beyond the storm’s dark rift, 
A gleam of Heaven’s immortal blue. 


Some, who grow aged, are not old, 
If joys depart and troubles rise 
And sorrow’s mournful bells are tolled, 
’Tis theirs to soothe and sympathize. 
And when each cheerful task is done, 
By every saintly hope beguiled, 
Their youthful souls go singing on 
Across death’s dark untraversed wild. 


Yet while they linger, glad and free, 
Where love's unfailing fountains flow, 
And gather, like the wandering bee, 
The sweets of all the flowers that grow; 
They keep their simple faith secure, 
Their courage firm, their armor bright, 
And realize the promise sure, 
‘¢ At eventide it shall be light.’’ 











A Thanksgiving Dinner 


Seventy Years Ago at the Home of Timothy Carter, Esq. 


By Emma G. Burgum' 


We were on a _ week’s visit at 
Grandma Carter’s (cousin of the 
Countess of Rumford), having ar- 
rived there on Saturday, and the next 
Thursday was Thanksgiving Day. 

All were busy, from the eldest to 
the youngest. Even the countess 
lent a hand at paring apples for the 
pies; and baby Martha had fun with 
the parings, for little Emma had to 
keep baby quiet; so they played par- 
ing apples, and making figures with 
the skins; and everyone was in fine 
spirits withal. 

The two big brick ovens were kept 
at work all the time; the one in the 
kitchen, and the other in the sitting 
room. Both were filled with all kinds 
of goodies that needed baking, and the 
big fireplace in the kitchen had kettles 
hung on the long crane, over a good 
fire, cooking other nice things to eat. 

Well, the great day came, and the 
fine weather continued. There was 
little or no snow on the ground, so 
all the guests came on wheels and at 
an early hour. There were 22 in all, 
ineluding the family, which numbered 
11 persons. Their ages were from 70 
years (Esquire Carter) down to 14 
months (Martha Carter). We seven 
children were invited to go in the 
parlor, where there was a good fire, 
and play, while our elders had their 


1 The writer of thisinteresting account of an old 
time Thanksgiving dinner, Emma G. (Mrs. John) 
Burgum, born Emma Gannell, in London, Eng., 
in 1826, and adopted by the Countess Rumford, in 
whose service her mother had been engaged a 
number of years, came to this country with the 
Countess in 1835, when nine years of age, remain- 
ing with her until her death in 1852. She now re- 
sides with her husband, Mr. Burgum, at 68 South 
State St., Concord. The old Esquire Carter house 
in Concord “ West Parish”’ on the hill beyond the 
lake, the scene of the festivity mentioned, a pic- 
ture of which is presented herewith, still stands 
in the same shape as at that time. The central 
portion is more than a hundred years old, addi- 
tions having been made at different subsequent 
periods, by Esquire Carter, to accommodate the 
needs of a growing family. 


dinner, 12 in number. The baby, 
being queen of the party, was en- 
throned on her mother’s lap at the 
first table. This was the order: Es- 
quire Carter and wife, Dr. Ezra Car- 
ter and wife, Capt. Abiel Carter and 
wife, Mr. Ezra Carter and wife, the 
countess and Mr. Joseph Robinson, 
Miss Ann and Miss Selina Clark, sis- 
ters of Mrs. Doctor Carter. These 
were seated around the table that 
stood in the cheerful sitting room, at 
2 o’clock, with the afternoon sun 
shining in the four windows, and a 
good blazing fire in the fireplace. 

In the center of the table was placed 
the 27-pound turkey, on one side of 
which was a large chicken pie, on an- 
other a brace of roast chickens, on 
the other a boiled ham, and again on 
the fourth side a huge eracker pud- 
ding, well filled with raisins; all nooks 
and corners being well filled up with 
squash, potatoes, onions, turnips, 
cranberry sauce and apple sauce, tea 
and coffee, with loaf sugar and cream ; 
while on the sideboard were placed 
cup custards, apple pie, mince pie and 
pumpkin pie, and three kinds of cake, 
apples, pears, grapes, plums and nuts 
and sweet cider. 

At 3 o’clock the parlor door was 
opened by Cousin Judith Chandler 
(an inmate of the house for many 
years), who asked us children in to 
dinner. Timothy, Frank, Augustine 
and Sarah, children of Capt. Abiel 
Carter, aged respectively 16, 14, 5 
and 9 years; Edward, son of Doctor 
Carter, aged three; Lizzie, daughter 
of Mr. Ezra Carter, aged five, and 
Emma (the adopted daughter of the 
Countess of Rumford), aged 10. Mr. 
I. Carter (no relation), a helper on 
the farm, and Miss I. Chandler, who 
presided at the table, that was still 
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Old Carter House, Concord West Parish 


bountifully supplied with the fat of 
the land. 

It being a bright, moonlight night, 
the lingered till late in the 
evening. The elders conversed and the 
children played games; and all ate ap- 
ples, nuts, cakes, parched corn, plums, 
grapes and pears, and drank sweet 
cider. Then the guests went home in 
a merry mood—two carriage loads. 

Now, November, 1906, only three 
of the party are surviving: Mrs. 
George Minot (Miss Selina Clark), 
Mr. Timothy Carter and Mrs. John 
Burgum (little Emma). 

While on a visit at Mr. Augustine 
Carter’s, in September, 1902, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark drove us over to see the 
old homestead, and as the horse slowly 
crept up the steep and rocky road I 
was reminded of what the countess 


guests 


once asked Esquire Carter—why he 
did not have those rocks dug out and 
make a better road of it? For it was 
his road, there being neither house nor 
land beyond his own house and farm, 
and a large farm it was. 

Well, the dear old house is the same, 
both inside and out, except the great 
chimney, or rather fireplace, in the 
large kitchen, is made smaller. It 
used to be immense. Well do I re- 
member seeing two men, just before 
sunset, lead a horse in the front door, 
that was dragging a log some four 
feet long, and when in front of the 
huge kitchen fireplace, one man would 
unhitech the log and roll it with a lever 
onto the back of the fireplace, and 
cover it up with the ashes, and then he 
would renovate the hot embers which 
he had raked forward, and put smaller 
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wood on the big andirons; and the 
other man would lead the horse out 
by the back door into the barn nearby. 
This performance would be gone 
through every evening, the log burn- 
ing into coals during the 24 hours, so 
the fire never went out, or rarely ever ; 
if it did, the flint and tinder-box had 
to be used, for in those days friction 
matches were unknown. 

Mr. George B. Little now owns the 
house, and rents it to summer board- 
ers. 

Captain Carter always lived at the 
old homestead, but his brother, the 
doctor, moved to Coneord, and his 
sister, Judith, married her cousin, Mr. 
Ezra Carter and moved to Portland. 


A Thanksgiving Dinner 


The three grandsons lived with their 
father and mother for the first few 
years of their married lives, until they 
owned farms of their own, when they 
went and lived upon them. 

But the two granddaughters lived 
and died at the old place. Sarah 
never married, and Martha married 
John Thompson. She left one daugh- 
ter, Sarah Lizzie, who married Mr. 
Walter Flanders; and three sons, 
Abiel, Augustine and William, who 
are now living in Concord. Esquire 
Carter’s wife was Miss Judith Chand- 
ler, a granddaughter of Rev. Mr. 
Walker, Coneord’s first settled min- 
ister. 


Winnepesaukee in Autumn 


By A. P. Chesley, M. D. 


The autumn shades that line the lake 
Will well repay a trip to take, 

To where the cloud-capped peaks afar 
The mass of colors seem to bar. 


The red, yellow and shades of green, 

The hills and dales that intervene, 
Where lights and shadows o’er them play 
Give splendid visions all the way. 


The shore recedes and then draws near, 
Peak after peak you see appear: 

Mount Washington swings into line 
With snow-crowned top and dim outline. 


Chocorua lifts her tricapp’d head, 
While Paugus and Tripyramid 

And Sandwich Dome and Whiteface bold 
Were never fairer to behold. 


Then Moosilauke and Ossipee, 

And Cardigan all fair to see, 

Old Cropple Crown and Belknap, too, 
With many others fill the view. 


This brilliant scene will well repay 
The spending of one pleasant day. 
Its mem’ry with you long will last 
When days of foliage are past. 











The Woman’s Club of Durham 


By One of Its Members 


It was in the early fall of 1896, now 
about ten years ago, that the ladies of 
Durham came to realize that a club 
limited to 20 members would no longer 
accommodate all those in and about 
the town, who desired membership; 
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consequently a meeting was called on 
September 4, by Mrs. C. S. Murkland, 
at her home, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a club large enough to meet 
the demand, which was done. 

It was named the ‘‘Woman’s Club 
of Durham,’’ with the ‘‘mutual im- 
provement of its members’’ as its ob- 
ject. It had a membership limited 
to 50 active and five associate mem- 
bers. At this first meeting 26 ladies 


from various parts of the town, were: 


elected to membership and took up 
the work. The following officers were 
chosen: President, Mrs. C. 8. Murk- 
land; vice-president, Mrs. F. W. 


Rane; recording secretary, Miss Mar- 
garet P. Ffrost; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Carrie Buzzell; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. W. Coe; auditor, Mrs. Lucien 
Thompson ; directors, Mrs. Albert De- 
Meritt, Mrs. C. H. Pettee, Mrs. Fred 
W. Morse. Application was made at 
once for membership in the State Fed- 
eration and thus a most promising or- 
ganization had sprung into being. 

The members were divided into the 
following departments: Art, litera- 
ture, political science, history, domes- 
tie economy, education, natural sci- 

















Miss Carrie E. Buzzeil 
President 1900-’01 


ence and philanthropy. What woman 
could not find a field of effort among 
all these through which she could im- 
prove her own mind, if nothing more? 
The fact that during this year 42 
women in this little town joined the 
organization goes to show the enthu- 
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siasm for growth and development 
pervading the minds of the feminine 
half of the community. Meetings 
were held on the second Friday of 
each month from October to April, in- 





Mrs. Ada Drew Stevens 
President 1901-’02 


elusive, the departments holding sep- 
arate monthly meetings. 

The program this year, and always, 
was largely furnished by home talent, 
but, nevertheless, of great value and 
interest. The club is greatly indebted 
to the college professors for many in- 
structive and entertaining lectures 
given free of charge, which has made 
the program of a much higher stand- 
ing than would otherwise be possible, 
with so small means at its command. 

On the evening of January 21, 1897, 
the first ‘‘Gentlemen’s Night’’ was 
held, at the home of Mrs. Murkland. 
The ladies made this the town’s social 
event for the season, and it is needless 
to say that it was a great success. 

The second year, Miss Mary A. 
Burnham was elected president. Dur- 
ing this year much hard work was put 
in, in each of the departments, the do- 
mestic science department being very 
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prominent. It was during this year 
that the Durham Woman’s Club Cook 
Book was gotten out, from which sub- 
stantial returns have been realized. 
From funds thus obtained the chureb 
parlor was furnished, and the kitchen 
was supplied with dishes, silver, ete. 

The educational department has 
done good work in supplying the 
schools with pictures, and the music 
department, which was formed during 





Mrs. Marcia H. Sanders 
President 1904-05 


this year, has been very helpful and 
popular. Such works as Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
and the opera ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ have 
been taken up. A double quartet has 
given selections on different occasions, 
which has added largely to the inter- 
est in the club programs. This year 
this department will study the Mod- 
ern Schools of Music, of Germany, 
France, Italy, Seandinavia, Bohemia, 
America and Russia. 

Gentlemen’s Night has been held 
each year since its institution. Inter- 
esting and amusing programs have 
been given. These have consisted of- 
ten of farces given by the ladies. On 
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one occasion an original one, written 
by Mrs. C. W. Scott, especially for the 
occasion, was presented. Of course, 
as women know the way to the gentle- 
men’s hearts, a feast of good things is 
never omitted on these nights. 

As the club grew, it was found im- 
possible to continue holding the meet- 
ings at the homes of the members, and 
it was decided to use the spacious par- 
lors of the church, which had been 
previously furnished by club funds, 
as our meeting place, and this is found 
most convenient, with ample room for 
all. Here we have been able to en- 
tertain neighboring clubs, serving teas 
as has been considered best by the ex- 





Mrs. May N. Grant 
President 1906-06 


ecutive board, each department serv- 
ing one usually during each year. 

The population of Durham is con- 
tinually changing, and thus it must 
be with our club membership. Many 
times we lose by removal our most en- 
thusiastic forces, much to the sorrow 
of the elub. 

We have been represented on the 
executive board of the State Federa- 
tion and its various committees very 
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often, if not always. Last year Mrs. 
W. D. Gibbs was vice-president of the 
Federation, and Mrs. F. W. Rane, a 
member of the forestry committee, 
both of whom are most active in the 
club’s work. We are sorry to report 
the loss of Mrs. Rane, not only from 
our club but from the state, her hus- 
band having been appointed state for- 
ester of Massachusetts. 

Our membership last year included 
46 active and 13 associate members. 
The work was varied and most inter- 
esting, being shared by every member, 
both active and associate, each and all 
eager to do their part toward accom- 
plishing the purpose for which the 
club stands, ‘‘mutual improvement.’” 
We were entertained by several neigh- 
boring clubs, and entertained the 
Newmarket, Exeter and Portsmouth 
clubs at different meetings during the 
year. 





Mrs. W. D. Gibbs 


Vice-President N. H. Federation, 1905 


The following officers were elected 
for 1906-07: Mrs. Ethel C. Simpson, 
president; Miss Charlotte Thompson, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary E. Smart, 
recording seeretary; Mrs. Evelyn J. 
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Wentworth, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Lelia L. Morse, treasurer; Mrs. 
Lena R. Weld, auditor; Mrs. Alice D. 
Parsons, Mrs. Samuel Kidder, Miss 
Mary A. Burnham, executive commit- 
tee. 





Mrs. Ethel C. Simpson 
President 1906-’07 


The presidents for the 10 years 
have been: Mrs. C. S. Murkland, Miss 
Mary A. Burnham, Mrs. C. H. Pettee, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. DeMeritt, Miss Car- 
rie Buzzell, Mrs. Ada J. Stevens, Mrs. 
Zella Mathes, Mrs. Marcia N. Sanders, 
Mrs. May N. Grant, Mrs. Ethel C. 
Simpson. 

We have been greatly enthused at 
different times by visits from the of- 
ficers of the State Federation, and 
feel that every club, so far as possible, 





The Woman’s Club of Durham 


should entertain some of these officers 
each year, to keep thoroughly in touch 
with the work of the organization. 
Surely the benefit which we derive 
from the club can not be measured. 
To the care-worn woman of large fam- 
ily it brings more than to those who 
have mere leisure, and to the country 
home it brings refinement and a 
broader thought and helps all to de- 
velop along lines we would not other- 





Miss Edith M. Davis 
Secretary 1905-"06 


wise follow. Our club has always 
held its members in the firmest bonds 
of friendship, every one feeling per- 
sonally interested in every other, 
ready, ever, to give a helping hand in 
any time of need. 














The Climber 


By William Ruthven Flint 


I. 


Within the threshold of a widespread vale, 
Stalwart, and eager with the rushing tide 
Of youthful blood, the climber stands at gaze. 
Upon a lofty mountain’s misty peak, 
Half shrouded in a pall of gleaming white 
And flecked with fleeting shadows by the clouds 
Slow sailing in the purple haze, is fixed 
His never-faltering glance. Beneath his feet 
The innocents of Spring unheeded lie; 
And on the path behind no track but his 
Hath left its print. No futile questioning 
Of all that backward lies along the course 
That brought him, but the view of what’s before 
Fills all his fascinated soul with joy, 
As with a lusty stride he onward treads. 
Silently between its banks a stream, 
Wide curving, slumbers down the vale, and all 
The little noisy brooks that fret and fume, 
Impatient of the woods and dark ravines, 
Hush their loud clatter as at last they come 
In silence to the sleeping river’s brink. 
Leaping the brooks with play of muscles lithe, 
The climber hesitates nor stays for naught, 
Save where some larger mountain stream, perchance, 
Tempts by the witchery of its elfin song 
And leads him out upon a towering crag 
Whence all his buoyant strength and fortitude 
Must bring him back into the rightful way. 
Then on again, and upward, through the fields 
And meadows, and the leafy, rustling woods 
His pathway leads. He follows it apace 
With all the courage of unflagging powers. 
But yet he knows not of the way beyond 
Each falling footstep. Every throbbing thought 
Is fixed upon the mountain’s mighty crown, 
Which he must climb, he knows not how nor why. 
And now the sunlight leaves the path in gloom, 
And slowly seales the eastern ranges tall; 
But still the ruddy glow of sunset light 
Rests upon the distant peak’s cloud haloed head. 
The ever changing tints of twilight fall, 
Bidding the climber cease, for it is night. 
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IT. 


Yet through the dark of his star-lighted trail 
His restless spirit spurs him ever on, 
Though faltering oft and failing of the way, 
Until the chimes of morning in the trees 
Ring with the light and cheer of mystic dawn. 
Full daylight finds him striding forth again, 
His seasoned strength unflinching at the steep 
And rocky path. For now no longer smooth, 
But rough and hard to win the way becomes. 
No quiet stream now keeps him company, 
Soothing his restlessness with murmur low. 
Far down the deep ravine’s dark somberness 
A whirling torrent plays its frenzied fugue. 
Below him and behind, the forests wave 
In heaving billows green, and seem to surge 
Along the rock-walled valleys, rolling high 
On barring ledge and rugged ridges gray. 
Unheeding all, he climbs unceasingly, 
Drawn by he knows not what resistless force, 
Impelling all his being to the toil 
Whether he will or no. 
The massy clouds, 
Pierced by the mountain’s summit, part at times 
Glimpsing the grandeur of its majesty ; 
Then close, but ever in his steadfast soul 
Remains the glory of the scene. Again 
The sunset paints its rose and purple lights, 
And through them all points the great pinnacle 
Straight to the stars above. The climber halts, 
His prime is past, and thews and sinews fail, 
Till morning brings again new life and strength. 


. Ill. 


High on the mountain ridge his watch fire gleams 
Through all the night, and in his heart no less 
The flame of quenchless ardor fiercely burns. 
At sunrise up again, and through the mists 
That stream in rifts along the range’s crest 
The climber makes his way. The ragged cliffs 
Hinder but stay him not, though stumbling oft, 
Until, arriving at the last ascent, 
He needs must pause for very lack of breath 
And that both foot and hand are wearied sore. 
And now his zeal begins to fail; the task 
Appears too great, of little worth compared 
With what his youth had thought. But yet he climbs, 
And still must climb, though all his waning power 
Be set opposed. Scrambling and staggering, 
Caring for naught save that at last he stand 
Upon the height, he goes in breathless haste, 
Haste that is yet but weary sluggishness, 
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For limbs and heart are feeble, and the blood 
That once went pulsing now a laggard is. 

Yet struggling on, the tired climber feels 
His path, and finally his foot he plants 
Upon the highest spire of all the mount. 
Gone are the purple tints and rosy lights, 
The golden halo that enraptured him 
From the far valley’s distant door. Around 
And over him is naught but cold and gray ; 
The grayness of the chilling mist, and cold 
Of the gray-lichened rock that bounds the view. 
Then, slowly .as the mists of morning rise 
And fade, the clouds asunder part, and yield 
A vision far beyond all thought to tell, 
Wherein the finite looks, and flinches not, 
Into the awful face of God Himself. 


A Thought 
By L. J. H. Frost 


See yon bright, flaming star! 

Brighter than its companions are. 

With never-closing eye it looks on earth; 

On scenes of woe, on scenes of mirth; 

And ever gazing, seems to say,— 

See by my light to Heaven the way. 

Oh, man! thy way on earth is drear; 

3eset with snares. Trembling and fear 
Take hold on thee. Oft with thy cup of bliss 
Are mixed dark dregs of woe. Remember this,— 
A Father’s hand prepared the thorny way, 
And mixed the potion for thee. Say— 

Shall finite question infinite? Beware! 
Man’s wisdom is but foolishness. Nor care 
Thou for the morrow; He who clothes 

The lilies will remember thee. Thy woes 

He feels; thy wants He will supply; 

Till life’s race run, He calls thee up on high. 


From Heaven’s window still my light 

Shall shine for thee; guiding thy steps aright, 
Lest thou shouldst fall, or miss the way 

Up to the land of one eternal day. 











The Great Divide in October: 


By E. P. 


Southward the divide between the 
Connecticut and the Merrimack 
broadens as the rivers diverge. Like 
a wide range of superior hills or in- 
ferior mountains, it is an upland park. 
North, it is distinguished by Lake 
Sunapee and the superb heights about 
it. An extended area in the south is 
from twelve to eighteen hundred feet 


above the sea, with certain rocky 
ridges surging much higher. This 


mountain park terminates in Monad- 
nock, whose top is only seven or eight 
hundred feet higher than the average 
altitude of some half dozen broad 
crests or peaks not far north of it. 

On this watershed between the riv- 
ers, everywhere the sweet waters are 
springing from the heights, every- 
where brooks are racing towards the 
sea, and everywhere lakes abound in 
the lower lands. Everywhere this 
great divide is forest-clad. If cut and 
recut, it sprouts anew, and everywhere 
reclaims the farm lands if tillage is a 
little while neglected. Yet every- 
where by sturdy human industry a 
few island-like areas of mowing fields 
are maintained, with here and there a 
house, or the cellar site of an early 
settler. An oceasional hamlet of a 
few scores of people only gives empha- 
sis to the general fact that in all this 
southwestern parkland there is every- 
thing needed to make an earthly para- 
dise except inhabitants. 

Privileged to abide a few months 
in a town that comprises a scant two 
thousand acres, I found, outside one 
village of five or six score people, but 
an average of eight or nine inhabit- 
ants to the square mile; and the next 
town north, one-half larger, has 
throughout a population of but seven 
to each square mile. 

October I spent amid these de- 
lightful solitudes—solitudes of color 
from Monadnock to Moosilauke, from 
the Connecticut to the Saco and the 
sea. My biding was in a well-wooded 
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basin, by a lakeside 1,500 feet above 
the sea. 

One morning at sunrise I noted the 
leaf coloring. The well-browned and 
weather-beaten cottage itself is tressed 
on the east and south with bronzed 
and searlet woodbine. As I look west- 
erly, across the brook that threads a 
narrow grassland, a jet of red is glow- 
ing in the heart of a maple thicket, 
and behind it a russet dome of butter- 
nut is closely crowned by a rock maple 
in warm tints of orange and red. 

Beneath a sky line of towering oaks 
and pines are shrubs dyed in strong 
tints of maroon, with shades of scar- 
let; and seen through a low green pop- 
lar glows a bright fire of maple. 
Gleaming in the sunlight are a hun- 
dred yellow apples upon their scrag- 
gly tree. Coffee-colored shrubs and 
dusky yellow, dull crimson and old 
gold, gaze out soberly upon the east- 
ern sky. An undulating mowing lot, 
in shining green velvet, is bordered 
by a well-kindled row of tall maples 
that lead the eye to a mass of hill 
pines and oaks in dark green, whose 
tops are brilliantly lighted by maples 
between, breaking out in flame tips. 

On half the horizon, south, is the 
Bald Eagle Lake, glinting as now in 
the sun; its surface often stirred and 
darkened here and there, as now, by 
the swiftly moving fingers of the 
wind, down-sweeping from the amphi- 
theatre of hills; or like a mirror it re- 
flects in minute detail masses of hill- 
side, or lowland color of varied foliage 
that crowds to the water edge. Here 
are pictured the hickory and the ash 
in mellow tones of amber and of 
bronzed yellow, ill-defined and cloud- 
like; here are deep reds shading into 
purple; here the painted maples in 
shades of ruddy orange; here the red 
and the gold intermingled with green 
—deep shimmering splendors of color, 
fringes of fire or soft golden lights 
in dazzling panorama circling the mir- 
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ror lake; colors set whirling by the ca- 
pricious wind gusts,—a shimmering 
glory of flashing ruby or of tremulous 
amethyst upon the moving waters. 

Over the lake, easterly, through a 
foreground of maple in drooping 
sprays of color, I see a bit of sun- 
lighted grassland; or I look into the 
heart of a pine grove, shot through 
and through with sunbeams. 

Close at hand is an old soldier’s red 
cottage, flanked by fiery maples, bor- 
dered by outspreading grass, and 
banked by autumn flowers, the blue, 
the lavender, deep shades of pink, 
with light purples, and tall stems of 
white and plumes of scarlet. 

Behind it in a narrow segment of 
the horizon, I see tall trunks of white 
birch in the foreground, fronting a 
mass of yellow maples, and over- 
tepped by pines and spruce. 

Upon the north, up rises a sharp 
hillside of intermingled shadings,— 
the light and dark bronzes, varying 
tones of crimson and red, and vivid 
hues of copper; and at the left, in a 
glimpse of hillside pasture, are ground 
patches of brilliant amber and shrubs 
of purple. 

Half hidden, at this moment, amid 
stalks of tall yellow autumnal plants, 
I look up the great valley of the north- 
west, toward a skyline of maple ban- 
ners, spires of fir and domes of oak, 
with a foreground of delicate purples, 
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dark orange, vermilion and cherry 
red, shrubs of ashen-amber hues, light 
bronze or deep crimson,—all softened 
and dulled at this angle of the early 
sunbeams. 

Everywhere, by the stir of the 
morning air the trees and shrubs are 
moving in the swift maze of October; 
the autumn wind fingering the tree- 
tops, tossing the long branches, and 
loosening the leaves for flight in the 
clear sunshine or in the hours of dark- 
ness. 

Turning again toward the west, the 
colors I first saw have deepened. The 


whole horizon, too, is changing with 
the changing hours, a day-long turn 


and turn in shadow and sun. 

With the rising sun, I, too, rise 
from the Bald Eagle basin and climb 
the hills in their festal garments; and 
travel far and near over grassed 
ridges, or I clamber rocky pinnacles 
for a vision of the whole countryside 
in color, or I see at this hour a deli- 
cate purple haze, afar, overhanging 
the blue ranges of the west. I search 
out ancient roads overgrown by ever- 
green or tangled by October leaves, or 
[ wander along the brooks down-rush- 
ing to their lake-beds; or I move along 
the shining shores of the glass-like 
lakes; all day, everywhere, eager for 
more and more of haleyon days—to- 
morrow and forever. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Last 


By C. C. Lord 


It is the waning time, the gloom 
Creeps slowly ; to the sombre past 


The blossoms glide; the year’s dark tomb 
Claims each and all, but one dies last. 


Hope craves all beauty ; love is bold, 

When death but doubts, and feels the power 
Of endless worth in pledge they hold— 

The charms that deck a lustrous flower. 


Oh, sweet, last bloom! Kind fate’s decree, 
While thought invokes a fancy blest, 

Cheers all the bright romance, to see 
Thou*diest on my lady’s breast. 











European Life 
As Manifested through the Romanic and Saxon Races 
By 8S. H. McCollister, D. D. 


This does not signify life as por- 
trayed in Europe today, for European 
life at present is expressing itself in 
every zone and clime of the globe. It 
is the mainspring of India; it is open- 
ing the gates of China; it is bidding 
Japan move on; it is spreading civi- 
lization over Australia; it is working 
mines in Africa; it is exploring Are- 
tic seas; it is rounding Cape Horn; it 
is making settlements in Patagonia; 
and in America it is doing marvelous 
things from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from the Arctic to the Antarctic 
oceans. 

Not every life that has taken root in 
Europe, is the development of Euro- 
pean life. This is especially the case 
with the Romans. Though they took 
an active part in Europe for a thou- 
sand years, occupying nearly all the 
territory west and south of the Rhine 
and Danube rivers, still they were not 
a race of European development. 
They extended their domain into Asia 
and Africa. Rome from the start 
seemed bound to become the mistress 
of the world. Her self-esteem was 
such that she thought of Rome first 
and last. Northern Europe could not 
have sprung from her extreme selfish- 
ness. The Romans made laws and 
great roads for their own protection ; 
the former dealt harshly with all en- 
emies, while the latter afforded means 
of readily transferring soldiers from 
the capital to the extremest limits. 
She wanted every subject to feel 
proud in being a Roman and delight 
in boasting of the fact. She aimed to 
have her citizens molded by the 
same thoughts and actions. The Ro- 
man life was reduced to the extremest 
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monotony; everything must be done 
as Rome dictated. 

In Bombay at the present day, as 
you observe the throngs crowding the 
streets, you will soon discover that the 
sons are doing precisely as_ their 
fathers did; the child there must re- 
peat the parent in every particular; 
if the father is a cobbler, the son must 
be; if the father picks up cow-bratties 
for a living the child must do the same 
or he loses his caste, and he had better 
be out of the world than to do such a 
thing. The idea of castes has pre- 
vailed for ages in the Orient, and it 
has resulted in every instance in mo- 
notony and standing still, and finally, 
in extinction. 

The Jew bent all his energy to es- 
tablishing the fact of one Jehovah. 
A person could not become an Israel- 
ite indeed without becoming a decided 
theocrat. This made him narrow, 
bigoted and revengeful. The God he 
worshipped was just such a divinity 
as he made Him to be, now loving and 
then hating, now saving and then des- 
This ended in scattering the 
Jewish nation to the four winds. 

Greece in her palmiest days felt to 
stand on the very pinnacle of fame. 
Her shores were indented with numer- 
ous ports and her surface was cut up 
into deepest vales and towering moun- 
tains. She was greatly diversified in 
all regards, yet in spite of nature her 
people were prone to just one idea, 
that of beauty. This became supreme 
with the one that tilled the soil, that 
chiseled the marble, that painted the 
canvas, that wrote the poem, that de- 
livered the oration, that built the tem- 
ple, that adored the gods. The notion 
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of beauty was supreme with the 
Greeks; they produced the most beau- 
tiful statue, picture and poem. They 
pushed this oneness of thought to 
such an extent as to weaken and crip- 
ple their power; and finally the bean- 
tiful and splendid monument which 
they had piled so high, tottered and 
fell upon them, crushing them, as a 
nation, out of sight. 

Turning to the Romans, the one 
idea was Rome; it was not simply bur- 
nishing the sword and perfectiug the 
the statue, but it was Rome, Rome 
wherever you went within her realm; 
she was ambitious to be the all in the 
estimation of the world; she sent a 
Roman upon the battlefield; she al- 
lowed no other than a Roman to en- 
ter the Senate. A Roman was lord 
in the home, owning the wife and 
child. Now to be accredited as a Ro- 
man, was a_ distinguished honor. 
Rome was the all-absorbing idea, and 
in her extreme selfishness she did not 
wish to know, or to be anything else 
higher or better than Rome. While 
sucking her own claws of conceit, she 
was sewing the seeds of death. As it 
is true that the individual can save 
his own soul only by trying to save 
others, so it is equally true of the na- 


tion; living altogether for itself 
breeds monotony and ultimate de- 
struction. 

Examining modern Europe, you 


find the reigning character entirely 
different from the old Roman. If he 
is felling trees in America, or fighting 
the Zulu-Kafirs, or publishing a news- 
paper in Klondyke, you do not find 
him riding one idea to death; he is 
given to his own way of thinking and 
doing; he believes in variety; he is 
neither Jew, nor Greek, nor Roman, 
but he is a man without a fad or 
hobby, bound to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances and be equal to any emer- 
gency. , 
The outcome of his life has been the 
vreatest diversity of thought and deed. 
As you inspect him in his old home, 
vou discover he is blue-eyed, of ruddy 
cheek, blonde hair, of medium height 
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and weight, quick to perceive and 
ready to execute; he waits for no one 
but pushes straight ahead. In the 
course of time his language is com- 
pounded of Saxon, French, Latin, 
Greek, Gaelic and other dialects. At 
length he explores in imagination the 
Inferno and Pandemonium and pic- 
tures them in verse. He ransacks the 
four quarters of the earth, settling 
new lands, building cities, instituting 
traffic, establishing universities and 
opening up the public school. Ap- 
parently it was not very long before 
he ealled forth a Shakespeare, a Mil- 
ton, a Seott, a Burns, an Irving and a 
Longfellow. In religion he became a 
Christian, introducing various meth- 
ods of expressing his homage to God. 
His religion dominated his actions. 
In polities he coveted diversity of 
opinion; so he opened the way for a 
Chatham, a Fox, a Patrick Henry, a 
Calhoun, a Webster, a Bright, a Sum- 
ner and a Gladstone, to proclaim their 
sentiments of statesmanship and self- 
government. He has run the gaunt- 
let of theocracy, monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy, toryism, whigism and re- 
publicanism. 

As he has founded different nations, 
they have run quite clear of one an- 
other; verily, there has been no repe- 
tition; each has expressed its own 
method and vitality; however, there 
has been a tendency in spite of the di- 
versity, to agree to disagree, resulting 
thereby in general unity and _ har- 
mony. 

Every nation of Germanic origin 
has portrayed this peculiar character- 
istic of being divided at least into two 


parties. This opposition tends to 
healthy rivalry, keeping affairs on the 
move, guarding against sameness, 


which was so common among the Ro- 
mans, and in the end so destructive 
to their nationality. 

The western European life began 
to take form and become visibly active 
somewhere about the seventh century. 
Previous to this period there was no 
Europe; it is true the Romans were 
in it, professing to be accomplishing 
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wonders, but until the Norman Will- 
iam set foot on English soil there was 
no England, no France, no Spain, no 
Italy. This occurred in the middle 
of the eleventh century. It is true at 
the beginning of the fifth century the 
Northmen crossed the Danube to smite 
the Roman Empire, and for two cen- 
turies gory war was going on between 
the barbarians and the Romans; west- 
ern Europe was then given to scenes 
of wildest grandeur. The people could 
live only as they huddled together in 
villages and cities under the shadow 
of some well-guarded castle; pillage 
and rapine were rife; brigands de- 
lighted to forage the country, to cap- 
ture all possible booty. At this time 
Europe was in confusion, with no ap- 
parent sign of order coming out of 
chaos. But after the German Saxon 
had fairly planted himself in north- 
ern Europe, respecting woman and 
regarding the home as sacred, then 
real life began to dawn in the land. 
It was not very long now before the 
northern barbarians climbed over the 
Alps and descended upon the Romans. 
About this period the Carthagenians 
under Hannibal came across the Med- 
itterranean, and at Canne the Romans 
met them in battle, lost 50,000 men, 
being forced to retreat, expecting the 
Carthagenians would surely rush 
down upon their capital, which was 80 
miles distant. Now the nation that 
had long been supreme and had been 
receiving tribute from all other parts 
of the world, began to fear and trem- 
ble. Rome was then corrupt at the 
core; for this reason she had little 
faith in herself. She worshipped 
many gods by fits; when Jupiter 
smiled, she honored him; when Mars 
crowned her with victory, she adored 
him; when the reverse was the case, 
she rebelled against them. So she 
kept doubting and faltering until the 
Northmen overpowered her. 

In this remarkable revolution we 
should be careful to discover that the 
real secret of Rome’s downfall was 
not the invasion of foreign enemies, 
but in her internecine troubles. 
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While doting on being a child of good 
fortune, in her delusion she was in- 
dulging in sexual vices and epicurean 
excesses. These were gnawing off 
the very threads of her internal being, 
wholly unfitting her to face an enemy. 

No nation yet has ever been de- 
stroyed that was sound at heart and 
loyal to principle. An enemy in the 
eamp is the one always to be most 
feared. Internal foes worked de- 
struction to Rome, Greece, Thebes and 
Babylon. Now lust and infidelity de- 
filed the Roman home. Beggars in 
hoards wandered about the streets of 
the city of the Cesars. The opulent 
glutted themselves in grossest pleas- 
ures. No wonder that barbarians as 
they came out of the woods by the 
Elbe, the Rhine and Danube rivers 
and passed over the Alps to the seat 
of the Roman Empire, should readily 
subdue it. Polluted Romans could 
no longer sustain swinish Rome and 
she fell apparently by Germanic 
forces. Her Virgil had dropped his 
lyre; Horace had ceased to sing; Cic- 
ero no longer orated in the Senate. 
Rome had sown to the wind and now 
was reaping the whirlwind. Hence- 
forth the Germanic Saxons pushed on, 
keeping the heart-life active in the 
main. They gradually outgrew the 
feudal system, establishing the home 
along the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Thames and the Clyde. They fore- 
bore making woman a slave; the home 
to them was a sacred institution. As 
Christianity was presented to them, 
they were prepared for its reception ; 
they had outgrown polytheism and 
laid hold at once with zest of the 
teachings of Christianity. Strides 
they now took in the way of progress; 
they ventured into every department 
of nature, unravelling her areana. 
They were fond of adventure; across 
seas and oceans they went; they set- 
tled more or less upon islands and 
continents; they built ships and high- 
ways; they dammed rivers and set 
countless mills in operation; they 
founded schools and churches; before 
very long they made western Europe 
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blossom like the rose; and then they 
sought Asia, Africa, America and 
Australia, and have largely held the 
lines of civilization in their own 
hands. 

There can be no valid reason why 
they will not continue to lead the van, 
provided their heart-life holds the 
sway. They certainly are exhibiting no 
signs of decay, or of monotony. Dur- 
ing the last 50 years they have mul- 
tiplied inventions beyond counting, 
each man seems to work independ- 
ent of the rest; so buildings vary in 
size and style; no two villages or cities 
are alike; yet, in spite of these disa- 
greements they are bound together in 
settlements and nations, binding them- 
selves to be governed by certain strict 
and wholesome laws; the tendency is 
right onward; no reason can be dis- 
covered why they should not continue 
thus, unless they yield to the inroads 
which are being made upon them 
through immigration and the. com- 
mingling of blood with those that 
have always lived a monotonous exist- 
ence, being unambitious, caring for 
little more than just enough to grat- 
ify their passions. 

As a whole, the nations are moving 
on to a higher plane; the universal 
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law is progress—the advancement of 
what is best. Contraries and contra- 
dictions are limitations, or are only in 
appearance. Perfection is the provi- 
dential aim, based not upon selfish- 
ness but upon love. Until this is at- 
tained, writes Fichte, there can be no 
halting, but one eternal pressing for- 
ward. 

The individual makes for himself 

his own spiritual world, fermenting 
what is within him. All is marvelous 
for the poet; all is pure to the angel; 
and all is base and corrupt to the sor- 
did soul. Accordingly, the good man 
ereates his Elysium and the bad man 
fashions his Tartarus; so what one 
sees is himself in things; as he think- 
eth so is he truly. 
' What applies to the single individ- 
ual will hold true for the collected 
body, or nation. What is within is 
sure in time to manifest itself without. 
Let the Saxon stock be true to its gen- 
ius, and it will wax stronger and 
stronger for verities in discovery, in 
variety and in opening up the secrets 
of nature, bringing the human family 
more and more face to face with the 
highest and holiest in time and eter- 
nity. 


When He Wakes 


By Hervey Lucius Woodward 


Mary, when the angel Death 

Stilled the pulse, and choked the breath, 
Caused thy dear one’s eyes grow dim 
Wert thou glad because of Him? 


With thy broken heart, thy woe, 
Seemed life blasted from the blow? 


Sister, when the angel Life 
Conquers Death in final strife, 
Harry shall divide the sod, 
Hold his pure heart up to God, 
Blossom like a lily fair,— 
Life eternal ever share. 











Burgoyne’s Surrender—Portsmouth 
Revolutionary Tablets 


By Joseph Foster* 


Burgoyne surrendered at Saratoga 
on October 17, 1777, one hundred and 
twenty-nine years ago today, and Gen. 
William Whipple of Portsmouth was 
the senior American commissioner to 
arrange the details of the capitulation. 

The number of regular troops, Brit- 
ish and German, who laid down their 
arms was 5,591; the camp followers 
amounted to 200 more; and 42 pieces 
of artillery and nearly five thousand 
muskets, with ammunition for both, 
fell irto our hands. 

This victory was the ‘‘turning 
point’’ of the American Revolution! 
It had three momentous results: (1) 
It completely broke up the plans of 
the British government respecting 
the war; (2) it secured for us the 
open aid of England’s old and pow- 
erful enemy, France; (3) it inspired 
the whole Continental Army with 
new hope. 

The news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
filled England with consternation and 
France with delight. Franklin was 
openly received at Versailles. Within 
three months, France had acknowl- 
edged our independence. Her armies 
and fieets prepared to give us active 
aid. Thus, Burgoyne’s surrender 
gained for us at once recognition as a 
nation, and the alliance of the first 
military power of Europe. 

England now gave up the colonies 
for lost. From this time forward, the 
war was carried on more to save the 


1This article, by Rear-Admiral Foster, which 
appeared in the Portsmouth Herald of October 
17, seems worthy of preservation in the libraries 
of the state, and to that end is given place in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 


nation’s pride than with any hope of 
suecess. In the threatening condition 
of affairs at home, England could not 
then spare another army for so distant 
a field; or carry on the war success- 
fully without the aid of mercenaries 
and the king of Prussia and the Em- 
press of Austria refused to permit 
any more German soldiers to go to 
America. 

At home, the surrender of Bur- 
goyne thrilled the whole land, for all 
felt it to be the harbinger of final tri- 
umph. The people went wild with 
joy; salvos of artillery, toasts, bon- 
fires, illuminations, everywhere testi- 
fied to the general exultation. The 
name of France was hailed with accla- 
mations. At once a sense of national 
dignity and solidity took the place of 
uncertainty and isolation. Now and 
henceforth the flag of the United 
States was known and _ respected, 
abroad as at home, on the sea as on 
the land. 

On October 17, 1781, four years to 
a day after Burgoyne surrendered at 
Saratoga, the climax came. Cornwal- 
lis sent out a white flag at Yorktown 
and asked for terms, and two days 
later, October 19, 1781, surrendered, 
and American independence was won. 

After Stark’s victory at Benning- 
ton, August 16, 1777, the northern 
army was reinforced by the militia of 
all the neighboring states. Brig.-Gen. 
William Whipple of Portsmouth 
marched with a great part of his bri- 
gade, and volunteers from all parts of 
New Hampshire hastened in great 
numbers to join the standard of Gen- 
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eral Gates. In the desperate battles 
_of Stillwater and of Saratoga the 
troops of New Hampshire gained a 
large share of the honor due to the 
American army. The consequence of 
these engagements was the surrender 
of General Burgoyne. 

The commissioners who signed the 
articles of capitulation were Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Sutherland and Captain 
Craig of the Forty-seventh Regiment 
on the part of General Burgoyne and 
Gen. William Whipple and Col. 
James Wilkinson on the part of Gen- 
eral Gates. 

They met in a tent between the ad- 
vaneed guards of the two armies on 
the afternoon of the 16th of Octo- 
ber, 1777, and in the evening signed 
the articles of capitulation. 

The closing scene of this most mem- 
orable campaign is thus described by 
one of the actors in it. He says: 

‘* About 10 o’clock we marched out, 
according to treaty, with drums beat- 
ing and the honors of war. 

I shall never forget the appearance of 
the American troops on our marching 
past them. A dead silence reigned 
through their numerous columns. 

; Not one of them was uni- 
formly elad. Each had on the clothes 
he wore in the fields, the church or the 
tavern; they stood, however, like sol- 
diers, well arranged and with a mili- 
tary air, in which there was little to 
find fault with. All the muskets had 
bayonets and the sharpshooters had 
rifles. The men all stood so still that 
we were filled with wonder. Not one 
of them made a single motion as if he 
would speak with his neighbor. Nay, 
more, all the lads that stood there in 
rank and file, kind nature had formed 
so trim, so slender, so nervous, that it 
was a pleasure to look at them and we 
were all surprised at the sight of such 
a handsome, well-formed race. The 
whole nation has a natural turn for 
war and a soldier’s life. The generals 
wore uniforms, and belts which desig- 
nated their rank, but most of the colo- 
nels were in their ordinary clothes 
with a musket and bayonet in hand 
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and a cartridge-box or powder horn 
slung over the shoulder.’’ 

How few of those who daily pass 
General Whipple’s former residence 
on the west side of Market Street, 
midway between Hanover and Deer 
streets, remember that here lived a 
signer, not only of the Declaration of 
Independence, but also of Burgoyne’s 
capitulation. 

It is true that at a regular meeting 
of the board of mayor and aldermen 
of the City of Portsmouth, Thursday 
evening, September 4, 1890, on motion 
of Alderman John McCaffery, a re- 
tired officer of the navy and a veteran 
of the war for the preservation of the 
Union, it was voted ‘‘that the new 
State Street School be named the 
Whipple School, in honor of Gen. 
William Whipple of Portsmouth, sol- 
dier of the Revolution and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence,’’ as 
requested by Storer Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of this city, 
and ‘‘that a marble tablet be placed 
on the front of the schoolhouse, bear- 
ing this inscription: 


William Whipple 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 
Born 1730—Died 1785. 


Alas! 16 years have passed and no 
tablet has been erected; but let us 
hope now that some one of Ports- 
mouth’s patriotic societies may soon 
place on the Whipple School a bronze 
tablet which will tell the present and 
future generations that through Will- 
iam Whipple this town of Portsmouth 
took part in these two momentous 
events of the American Revolution. 

Portsmouth is full of Revolutionary 
memories, but only six Revolutionary 
bronze tablets can be found in this 
city and vicinity; one erected by the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the State 
of New Hampshire, four by the Soci- 
ety of the Sons of the Revolution of 
the State of New Hampshire, and one 
by the Paul Jones Club of Ports- 
mouth, Sons of the American Revolu- 
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tion. The inscriptions are as follows 
and, though entirely in capital letters 
on the tablets, are here otherwise 
printed : 

New Castle—On the outer wall of 
Fort Constitution, near the gate: 


In commemoration 
of the first victory of the 

American Revolution, 

The capture, on this site, of 
Fort William and Mary 
14-15 December, 1774. 

In admiration of the gallantry 

f 


rs) 
Capt. John Langdon 
and 
Maj. John Sullivan, 
leaders of the assaults 
In memory of the patriots 
who captured the fort and 
removed the guns and stores. 
Erected by the 
Society of Colonial Wars 
in the State of New Hampshire, 
1902. 


Portsmouth—On the‘‘ Lear House,’’ 
on the north side of Hunking Street 
(No. 7), between Marey and Mechanic 
streets : 


Colonel Tobias Lear 
was born in this house in 1760. 

He was George Washington’s secretary 
from 1783 to 1799. 
Washington visited here in 1789. 
This tablet is placed by the Society 
of the Sons of the Revolution 
of the State of New Hampshire, 
1899. 


Portsmouth—On the old ‘‘ William 
Pitt Tavern,’’ southwest corner of 
Court and Atkinson streets: 


The Earl of Halifax 
and 
William Pitt Hotel 
erected in 1770, 
Gen. Lafayette visited here 
in 1782. 
Also Louis Philippe, who was 
afterwards King of France. 
This is the last spot where 
Washington personally 
complimented our State 
through its official 
Dignitaries in 1789. 
This tablet was placed by 
the New Hampshire Society 
of Sons of the Revolution, 
A. D. 1901. 


Burgoyne’s Surrender 


Portsmouth—On the old ‘‘ Assem- 
bly House,’’ on Vaughan Street, at 
the corner of Raitt’s Court: 


Assembly House 
built in 1750. 
Washington attended 
a reception here, 

Nov. 3, 1789. 
Remodeled in 1838. 
The New Hampshire Society 
Sons of the Revolution 
placed this tablet 
Feb. 22, 1903. 


Portsmouth—On the ‘‘Hunking 
Wentworth House,’’ on the corner of 
Chureh and Congress streets, next 
west of the North Church: 


This house was occupied by 
Hunking Wentworth 
A zealous patriot and 
efficient friend of the 
American Revolution. 
He was chairman of the 
Committee of Safety to 
obtain signatures to the 
Association Test of 1776, 
wherein citizens promised 
at the risk of their lives 
and fortunes to oppose the 
hostile proceedings of the 
British fleets and armies 
against the United Colonies 
The New Hampshire Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution 
placed this tablet 
Feb. 22, 1904. 


Kittery—At the ferry landing of 
the Atlantic Shore Line Electric Rail- 
way, Badger’s Island: 


In memory of 
the Continental sloop of war 
Ranger 
launched from this island 
May 10, 1777. 

Sailed for France November 1, 1777, 
John Paul Jones, Captain, 
with dispatches of 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 
Received February 14, 1778, 
the first salute 
to the Stars and Stripes 
from the French fleet. 
captured the 
British sloop of war Drake, 
April 24, 1778. 

Erected by the Paul Jones Club 
of Portsmouth, 

Sons of the American Revolution. 
1905 
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There are also five marble tablets - 
in Portsmouth churches in memory of 
Revolutionary patriots; two in the 
North Congregational and three in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. Of these, 
only that of William Gardner in the 
latter church, is all in capital letters. 
Gov. John Langdon was born June 


— 


25, 1741, and not in 1739, as stated 
on one of the tablets: 


In Memoriam 
Rev. Samuel Langdon, D. D. 

Born in Boston, Jan. 11, 1723. 
Chaplain to the New Hampshire troops 
at the siege of Louisburg, in 1745. 
Pastor of this church, 1747 to 1774, 
President of Harvard College, 1774 
to 1780. Offered the prayer for the 
assembled army the night previous 
to the battle of Bunker Hill. 

An influential member of the N. H. 
Constitutional Convention in 1788, 
for the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Pastor of the church at Hampton Falls 
1784 to 1797. 

Died Nov. 29, 1797. 


Tablet, North Church, Portsmouth: 


In memory of 
the Honorable 
John Langdon, L. L. D. 
Born 1739—Died 1819. 
He was a member of this church 
several years 
Erected by 
His great-grandson, 
Alfred Langdon Elwyn, 
1890. 


Tablet North Church, Portsmouth: 


In Memoriam. 
Honourable John Langdon, L. L. D. 
Born June 25, 1741. Died Sept. 18, 1819. 


Governor Langdon honoured by his 
presence 

the Masonic ceremonial at the laying 
of the 

corner-stone of this church, June 24, 
1807. 


Of honest stock: courage and wisdom 


crowned 

The man who still good as he looked was 
found: 

Whom all its honours to his country 
bound, 

Best of the best in his New Hampshire 
home. 


Tablet St. John’s Church, Ports- 
mouth: 


Surrender 


In memory 
of the 
Hon. Elijah Hall, 
who died 
June 22, A. D. 1830, 
aged 84 years, 

As an officer of the Ranger, under 
Capt. J. Paul Jones; a Merchant; a 
Representative, Senator and 
Councillor of this State; as 
naval officer; member of this 
Church, and in his other relations, 
he sustained the character of a 
Patriot and an upright Man. 


Tablet St. John’s Church, Ports- 
mouth: 


In memory of 
William Gardner, 
An honest man, 

A friend to this Church 
and a sincere liberal 
Patriot. 

Died April 29, 1834; 
Aged 83 years. 


In looking upon these tablets and 
recalling the events of the American 
Revolution we should not forget that 
it was a contest with the British crown 
and ministry by Englishmen born and 
living in America, for equal political 
rights with Englishmen living in Eng- 
land, upon the basic principle of Eng- 
lish liberty that ‘‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny,’’—and that 
many in England strongly sympa- 
thized with the colonists in their 
struggle. 

The monument erected at Odiorne’s 
Point, Rye, in 1899, by the New 
Hampshire Society of Colonial Dames, 
tells the story of New Hampshire’s 
first settlement in 1623 by English- 
men; and the ‘‘Liberty flag pole’’ at 
Liberty Bridge, at the junction of 
Water and Marcy streets, Portsmouth, 
still reminds us that on January 9, 
1766, ten years before the Declaration 
of Independence, English colonists, 
descendants or successors of the first 
settlers and our ancestors, in protest 
against the odious stamp act passed by 
Parliament in 1765, marched through 
the streets of Portsmouth carrying the 
New Hampshire stamp agent’s com- 
mission in triumph on the point of a 
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sword, exposed to public view, bearing 
a flag on which was inscribed in large 
letters the words, ‘‘Liberty, property 
and no stamp,’’ and raising upon a 
flag-staff erected for the occasion at 
“*Swing-Bridge,’’ called from that 
day forward ‘‘Liberty Bridge,’’ this, 
the first ‘‘no stamp flag’’ ever dis- 
played in the American colonies—all 
in support of the rights they claimed 
as Englishmen! A new pole was 
erected July 4, 1824, on the same spot 
as the original, and renewed July 4, 
1899. 

The inscriptions on the Odiorne’s 
Point monument, all in capital letters, 
are given below: 


(Front) 


Here landed 
in the Spring of 1623 
the first band of Englishmen 
pioneers in the planting of 
New Hampshire 
consecrating this soil to the 
service of 
God and Liberty 


(Base) 
1623—1899 


Burgoyne’s 


Surrender 


(Rear) 


To their perpetual memory 
the National Society 
of the 
Colonial Dames of America 
in the 
State of New Hampshire 
dedicate this stone 
1899 


The inscriptions on the ‘‘ Liberty 
Bridge’’ flag pole are, except ‘‘July 
4, 1899,’’ in capital letters (large and 
small) and are as follows: 


(On Shield) 


Erected July 4, 1824 
in Commemoration of 
July 4, 1776, that Declared 
Our Emancipation From 
Tyranny And Gave Us 
The Privileges Of 
Freemen 


(On Pole) 


Liberty 
Flag Pole 

renewed 
July 4, 1899 


PortsmMouTH, October 17. 


The Moon’s Decision 


By Flora J. Tubbs 


Long years ago the Moon in Heaven, 
With all her wealth of mellow light, 
Was undecided what to do 
To show the greatness of her might. 
The Sun, her father, reigned supreme 
O’er all the earth as ‘‘ King of Day,”’ 
To him the Moon, with filial love, 
In gentle tones was heard to say: 


‘**Majestic father, ’tis from thee 
That I receive my wealth of light, 
Now ’tis a problem great indeed, 
How I may honor thee aright. 
I’ve pondered long upon this thought, 
And now I gladly come to thee, 
To lay before thee all my plans, 
And see what answer thine will be. 
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‘*Thy rays give light and heat to all, 
And yet, with all thy mighty power, 
Thou can’st not shine o’er all the earth, 
In every part the selfsame hour. 

With all thy brightness visible, 
No earthly power thy light defies, 
But when bereft of thee, the world 
In densest gloom and darkness lies. 


‘‘That is the time that I would work, 
And send to earth a genial ray; 
Mayhap some wand’rer I may cheer, 
If I but shine upon his way. 
The little stars do all they can, 
With bright and twinkling light they shine; 
I’d join with them in their good work, 
Their light is small compared with mine.’’ 


The father, smiling on his child, 
Replied, ‘‘My gentle Moon, well done! 
Thy choice is wise and noble too, 
My approbation thou hast won. 
Remember that we but reflect 
The wisdom, goodness, love and might, 
Of our Creator from above, 
Whose words we heard, ‘Let there be light.’ ’’ 


The Moon went forth upon her way, 
Most nobly she her mission wrought ; 
Much brightness by her cheerful rays, 
To all the darkened earth she brought. 
The little stars still twinkled on, 
Rejoicing in the Moon’s clear light; 
They ever after gave to her 
The honored title, ‘‘Queen of Night.’’ 


An Autumn Rain 
By Frank Henry Noyes 


Halfway from earth to leaden sky 

A bird, storm-driven, flutters by, 

And in its wandering blindly flees 

The spectral arms of naked trees; 

While patter, patter, as of myriad feet 
That dance, and pause, and fiercely beat 
In wild confusion on the pane, 
Dripping, dripping, eaves off-slipping, 
Descends the autumn rain. 











New Hampshire Necrology 


PROF. HENRY E. SAWYER. 


Henry Edmund Sawyer, born in War- 
ner, July 14, 1826, died at Randolph, Vt., 
September 2, 1906. 

He was the son of Jacob and Laura 
(Bartlett) Sawyer and graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1851, among his 
classmates being Senator Redfield Proc- 
tor of Vermont, the late Senator Jona- 
than Ross of the same state, Prof. E. T. 
Quimby and the late Hon. Edward Ash- 
ton Rollins of Somersworth. He was 
principal of the Francestown Academy 
from 1851 to 1853; principal of the Great 
Falls High School from 1854 to 1857, and 
of the Concord High School from 1857 to 
1865, taking charge of the latter at the 
time of its reorganization, when, as the 
late principal, John F. Kent says, in his 
comprehensive review of the school’s his- 
tory, “it first became a real high school.” 
He was decidedly popular as a teacher 
here, and the reputation of the school 
was thoroughly established under his 
management. 

From Concord he went to Middletown, 
Conn., where he was for 13 years superin- 
tendent of schools; was then, for six 
years, associate principal of the State 
Normal School at New Britain, Conn., 
and, later, for an equal term principal of 
the Moody School for Boys at Mt. Her- 
mon, Mass. Subsequently he spent two 
years in foreign travel and was then, for 
three years, professor of Biblical Science 
in Tougaloo University, Mississippi. 

Professor Sawyer had studied divinity 
and was a licentiate of the Congregational 
Church from 1858. He was also, for a 
time, an associate editor of the New 
Hampshire Journal of Education. He 
married, November 27, 1851, Julia Ann, 
daughter of Josiah French of Candia. 
Since 1895 his home had been in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ALBERT S. WAIT. 


Albert S. Wait, born in Chester, Vt., 
April 14, 1821, died in Newport, N. H., 
October 7, 1905. 

Mr. Wait was a son of Gen. David and 
Cynthia (Read) Wait, his father having 
served as an ensign in the War of 1812, 
and as a major-general in the Vermont 
militia. He studied law with Hon. Daniel 
Kellogg of Saxtons River, Vt., was ad- 
mitted to the Windham County, Vt., bar 
in 1846, and immediately commenced 
practice in Paper Mill Village, now Al- 
stead, N. H., where he remained till 1857, 
when he removed to Newport, where he 
ever after continued in practice, for the 
first ten years having been in partner- 


ship with the late Hon. Edmund Burke. 
He was a great student, and it has been 
said of him that he knew better what the 
books said than any other lawyer in New 
Hampshire. He remained vigorous in 
body and mind, and continued in active 
practice nearly up to the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Wait was greatly interested in his- 
torical subjects and in Masonry and was 
one of the best authorities in the country 
on Masonic law. He was an active mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, and of the state and American bar 
associations. He had been grand high 
priest of the Royal Arch Chapter of Free 
Masons of the state, and grand com- 
mander of the Knights Templar. 

In religion Mr. Wait was a Congrega- 
tionalist and in politics a life-long and 
unswerving Democrat. He had been the 
candidate of his party for various offices 
and was a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago in 1864. 


HON. JOHN S. CATE. 


Hon. John S. Cate, ex-mayor of Everett, 
Mass., a native of the town of Tamworth, 
born March 25, 1839, died at his summer 
home in West Ossipee, October 11, 1906. 

He had been a resident of Everett about 
thirty years, having been for a long time 
superintendent for a Boston firm engaged 
in the manufacture of roofing materials, 
and subsequently in the real estate busi- 
ness in Everett. He served as a select- 
man of Everett before it became a city, 
and was elected mayor in 1864 and 1866. 
He had also served in the state Legisla- 
ture. He was prominent in Masonry and 
other secret orders. He is survived by a 
widow and one son. 


ALVIN S. EATON. 


Alvin S. Eaton, born in Hillsborough, 
December 4, 1840, died in Nashua, Octo- 
ber 22, 1906. 

Mr. Eaton removed to Nashua with his 
parents in infancy, and had been a life- 
long resident. He was actively engaged 
for many years in business as a concret- 
ing contractor, after having served in the 
Union Army through the War of the Re- 
bellion. He became city marshal of 
Nashua in 1890 and served until 1905 in 
that capacity. He was also for many 
years previous a deputy sheriff. He was 
a Republican in politics, was an active 
Free Mason and Grand Army man, hav- 
ing served as commander of the New 
Hampshire department in the latter or- 
ganization. He was the father of Ivory 
C. Eaton, city solicitor of Nashua. 











Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


The nominating conventions of the 
two great political parties have been 
held, the platforms adopted, the tick- 
ets presented in their entirety and the 
election is close at hand. In their 
substantial features there is no mate- 
rial difference between the platforms. 
They apparently mean about the 
same, but the real spirit and purpose 
behind them may be entirely differ- 
ent. What this is, in either case, can 
only be known after the party pro- 
mulgating it has been charged with 
the responsibilities of government by 
the majority at the polls. As has 
been said, heretofore, however, the 
welfare of the state depends much 
more upon the character of the Legis- 
lature to be chosen than upon the 
choice of governor, and, it may prop- 
erly be added, that more depends 
upon the individual character, patri- 
otic purpose and enlightened public 
spirit of the men who are chosen to 
membership in the Legislature, than 
upon their party affiliation. These 
things should be taken into account 
by every voter, regardless of party, 
in determining his action in the mat- 
ter of selecting legislators. What a 
man thinks about the tariff, or about 
trusts, centralization or colonialism, 
ean have little bearing upon his 
action in regard to schools, high- 
ways, forestry, or any of the impor- 
tant questions of state policy with 
which the next Legislature will be 
called upon to deal. 


Among measures which will be in- 
troduced in the next Legislature will 
be one providing for a material ad- 
yanee in the line of the equalization 
of school privileges, making a consid- 
erably larger appropriation than the 
so-called ‘‘Grange school law,’’ now 
on the statute book, carries. The ex- 
isting law has proved quite beneficial, 
materially increasing the length of 
school in a number of the poorer 


towns, and manifestly improving the 
quality in those which have availed 
themselves of the advantages of com- 
petent supervision for which it also 
conditionally provides. It is felt, by 
those who have taken interest in the 
matter, that an increase in the appro- 
priation and other changes in the law, 
which shall make it more effective, 
can very properly be made at the next 
session. Another measure likely to 
be introduced, is one extending the 
right of suffrage in municipal affairs 
to the women of the state. Such a 
measure was introduced at the last 
session, duly considered and favora- 
bly reported by the judiciary com- 
mittee of the House, but juggled out 
of the reach of the House itself by 
the shrewd manipulation of one of its 
opponents on the committee, who suc- 
ceeded in getting charge of it. This 
year the friends of the equal suffrage 
movement propose to have a fair test 
of strength in the Legislature itself. 


While the Legislature should al- 
ways guard against unnecessary and 
useless expenditures and appropria- 
tions, there is such a thing as nig- 
gardly folly in this matter of ‘‘econ- 
omy.’’ There is room for grave doubt 
that anything was really saved by the 
failure to provide for New Hamp- 
shire’s representation at the great 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis, three years ago. There is no 
room for doubt that it will be greatly 
to the detriment of the state if pro- 
vision is not made for its proper rep- 
resentation at the historic Tercenten- 
nial Exposition at Jamestown, Va., 
next summer. Certainly no one of 
the original thirteen states is better 
entitled to representation at this 
great historic exposition than the 
home of Stark and Langdon, Sullivan 
and Weare, whose brave sons were in 
the majority at Bunker Hill, and won 
the fight at Bennington, and whose 
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final action gave validity to the Con- 
stitution and established the Union. 
There will be no time for delay if 
anything is to be done, and the first 
day of the coming legislative session 
should be characterized by the intro- 
duction of a measure providing for 
the proper representation of New 
Hampshire at Jamestown, and the 
same should be passed immediately, 
eareful consideration having been 
used in its preparation. 


There appears in this issue of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY a portrait and 
brief biographical sketch of Hon. Na- 
than C. Jameson of Antrim, the can- 
didate of the Democratic party for 
governor. This magazine is a strictly 
non-partisan publication and advo- 
eates the claims of no party or candi- 
date; but presents, from time to time, 
sketches of representative New Hamp- 
shire men of all parties and callings 
in whom the public may properly take 
an interest. 

As has been frequently the case 
since the present publisher assumed 
control of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
quite a number of sample copies of 
this issue are sent out to prominent 
citizens of the state not now subscrib- 
ers, in the hope that they may be led 
to become such. The attention of all 
such is called to the liberal proposi- 
ticn found on the last outside cover 
page of this number. 


The December number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, completing this 
volume, will be a double number, de- 
voted largely to an illustrated article 
on Concord, setting forth the advan- 
tages of the New Hampshire capital 
as a residential city. Considerable la- 
bor will be involved in its preparation 
and issue and it will not appear until 


Editor and Publisher's Notes 


about the middle of next month. A 
large edition will be printed and it 
will be especially valuable as an ad- 
vertising medium. 


It is unquestionably true that the 
people cannot too well guard their 
rights against the encroachments of 
great corporate interests, and that 
they should ever be on the alert in 
that direction. It is just as true that 
demagogues in all parties often resort 
to anti-corporation clamor to advance 
their own interests by playing upon 
the prejudices and passions of the 
people. Some of the loose talk about 
New Hampshire, as suffering under 
‘‘the iron rule of a railroad monop- 
oly,’’ which has been heard of late, 
is along this line. New Hampshire is 
constantly calling for cheaper and 
better service at the hands of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, and is getting 
it about as rapidly as the conditions 
will warrant; as, witness, the sub- 
stantial reduction in passenger fares, 
recently announced, to go into effect 
in the near future. 


The president has issued his proc- 
lamation, designating Thursday, No- 
vember 29, as Thanksgiving Day, and 
the governors of the several states 
will fall into line with their own re- 
spective proclamations, setting apart 
the same day for the same purpose— 
the latter being an entirely superflu- 
ous proceeding. Though originating 
in New England, Thanksgiving has 
come to be a national institution—has 
been such, indeed, ever since the close 
of the Southern Rebellion, and there 
is no more occasion for proclamations 
from governors in this connection 
than there is for manifestoes in the 
same line from the mayors of cities 
and the selectmen of towns. 
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